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LOTZE'S THEORY OF THE SUBJECTIVITY OF 
TIME AND SPACE. 

THE philosophy of the ultimate nature of time and 
space determines, to a greater or less degree, the en- 
tire conception of world-order; and this again has rarely 
been given a more systematically thoughtful consideration 
than by Lotze in his Metaphysics. Perhaps the trend of 
recent thought toward some type of realism may lend in- 
terest to a brief examination of the grounds adduced by 
this severely logical thinker for regarding these two cat- 
egories as subjective. 

i. 

It may serve to orientate the discussion to remark here 
that while Lotze agrees with Kant in taking space to be 
completely subjective, he dissents from Kant as to time; 
and as this difference appears to me to have an important 
bearing upon his final standpoint it will, I think, be best 
to invert the order of Lotze's own treatment, and so to 
begin with time; — here exposition, rather than criticism, 
is in the main sufficient. 

a. To begin with, then, Lotze discriminates between 
"empty time," taken as having "an existence of its own 
.... as a power prior to all reality and governed by laws 
of its own," 1 and what may perhaps best be called "con- 
crete" or "filled time" ; and here I think few will disagree 
with his view that the former entity is subjective; sub- 

1 Metaphysics, I, p. 320. 
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jective, however, in the sense that such empty time is an 
abstract conception — "a creation of our presentative in- 
tellect. . . .when we think of the lapse of time. . . .and make 
abstraction of the content (loc. cit., I, p. 350). Of this — 
the empty total image of that order in which we place events 
as a series — it is true that it is only a subjective form of 
apprehension" (p. 354). In this formal sense, "there is 
no real time in which occurrences run their course" (p. 
343) ; but nevertheless (and it is here that Lotze differs 
from Kant) time, from another point of view, is essentially 
real; for "of the succession belonging to (the operation of 
things) itself, which makes the arrangement of events 
possible, the reverse is true — it is the most proper nature 
of the real" (p. 354). And while the problem of time re- 
mains one of the most difficult in philosophy, still we need 
claim no deeper reality for formal and empty time than for 
any of the abstract conceptions of, e. g., pure mathematics. 
But at the same time, though abstract, and in that sense 
subjective, it is not therefore wholly fictitious; it retains, 
as Lotze himself points out with regard to space (p. 258), 
an indubitable reality of its own. It is, thus regarded, a 
device, or schema, by means of which its originator, the 
finite mind, enables itself to comprehend a reality too com- 
plex to be seized in all its fulness; and if we take mind 
to be throughout all its manifestations one in its nature, 
then we must hold that it is always possible to endow the 
abstract time schema with deeper reality in one of two 
ways — either by filling it with concrete process-content, 
or by somehow attaining to a more absolute vision of reality 
as a whole. And therefore to say with Lotze, regarding 
this schema, that "there develops itself the idea of time" 
(p. 343), by no means implies that this idea is only, as 
Lotze himself regards it, a "fantastic image" (p. 350), but 
rather asserts the evolution of an organ of mind, which 
is fully analogous to that of any bodily organ ; for mind is 
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organic like the body, and rarely generates abnormalities ; 
and as in biology, so in psychology problems of function 
are associated with those of development; but just at this 
point, perhaps as a consequence of regarding formal time 
as a "fantastic image," Lotze's further treatment appears 
to be not wholly adequate. 

b. The general idea of time thus developed next be- 
comes differentiated into past and future; finite minds, 
according to Lotze, on the one hand "assign themselves 
their position in relation to their more remote or nearer 
conditions as to what is more or less long past"; and on 
the other hand, "to their more remote or nearer conse- 
quences as to a future. . . .more or less late" (p. 343 ). 2 

Fully adequate criticism of this view would necessitate 
the formulation of a complete psychological theory of time 
cognition ; but I can only refer to what appear to be its two 
principal defects. In the first place, our judgments of the 
past, and of the future, are here regarded as springing 
from, or based upon, our knowledge of conditions, and of 
consequences, respectively. But the recognition of con- 
ditions as such (and especially of any complex system of 
conditions) as being "more remote, or nearer," is at all 
possible only to a highly developed mind, and certainly 
follows, even if it be not dependent upon, a simpler time 
cognition; so that Lotze is here explaining a relatively 
simple mode of knowing by means of a more developed 
mode — a plainly illogical procedure. Then again if we 
interpret our time consciousness thus, in terms of condi- 
tions and consequences, it must be noted that every "con- 
sequence" is really itself a "condition" — is but a condition 
of a special kind. For Lotze's own fundamental principle 
that the universe is throughout systematic, plainly implies 
that every phenomenon, without exception, is at once a 
condition, and itself conditioned; but to assert this and 

2 Italics mine. 
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nothing more, would be to leave ourselves without any 
criterion wherewith to distinguish one condition from an- 
other; and when again we do so distinguish, we find that 
the only distinction we can use, in the first instance at all 
events, 8 is that between "earlier" and "later." It is thus 
that "conditions" become determined, some as "conse- 
quents," some as "antecedents," these terms, not condition 
and consequence, being the proper antonyms, and a "con- 
sequence" (as indeed its etymology should suffice to show) 
is really nothing but a later condition. So not only does 
Lotze ground the simpler mode of cognition in the more 
complex, but further the very terms in which he explains 
the temporal, themselves imply time, i. e., his theory quite 
illogically presupposes the very problem which it purports 
to explain. 

c. The same defect is apparent from another point of 
view. Our relation to conditions, Lotze has said, deter- 
mines the past, and to consequences, the future. I have 
tried to show that this explanation fails, because a con- 
sequence is itself simply one special type of condition — is 
a late condition. But secondly, we distinguish further 
(Lotze continues) not only past from future, but also, 
within the past itself, the more remote from the less re- 
mote ; and similarly with the future. The "more remote, 
or nearer, conditions" correspond to the "more, or less, 
long past" and "more remote, or nearer, consequences" 
to the more, or less, late future. Now let us for the moment 
admit Lotze's distinction between conditions and conse- 
quences to be logically sound ; even then I think that Lotze 
is once more explaining time in terms which themselves 
either presuppose time, or if they do not, then become 
meaningless for the purpose he has in view. For what is 
here the meaning of "remote" ? I think it can mean only 

8 In the higher types of knowledge, this temporal criterion is supplanted 
by others which are deeper and truer; but whether it is itself ever wholly 
supplanted by these remains a problem — indeed the problem. 
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(a) remote in time — and in that case nothing whatever is 
explained, for the explanation becomes at once obviously 
tautologous; or (0) remote in space — and this is an im- 
possible spatial metaphor, condemned as such by Lotze 
himself (p. 315) ; and thus neither of the only possible 
meanings of "remote" actually supports the explanation 
offered by Lotze of the nature of our ideas of past and 
future time. 

d. But in contrast with this abstract idea of time as 
divorced from all content, Lotze regards the succession 
belonging to the operation of things as being "the most 
proper nature of the real" (p. 354) — we must not elim- 
inate from reality "the lapse of events in time" : here Lotze 
returns "to complete agreement with the ordinary view" 
(p. 350). And thus it seems to be a legitimate question, 
Why should this marked contrast hold true? If empty 
time, the "creation of our presentative intellect" (ibid.), 
developed in the course of our commerce with reality, is 
merely a "fantastic image," why on the other hand should 
succession or the lapse of events — i. e., I take it, what may 
be called concrete or filled time — be itself essentially real? 

I do not think that Lotze at all adequately justifies this 
striking diversity in his views, which (as we shall see 
later) has an important relation to his treatment of space. 
It is true that Lotze regards being as "a continuous energy, 
an activity or function of things" (p. 122), and also further, 
that while continuity need not necessarily be in itself pre- 
dominantly temporal — as, e. g., the continuity of a line or 
of a course of thought — still a continuous energy or activ- 
ity appears to be quite inconceivable apart from time. For 
such an activity must surely have within itself distinguish- 
able phases or moments, and these again, merely as being 
such moments, and apart from the peculiar concrete con- 
tent of each, have a common unifying relation to each 
other. For in the absence of (o) such diverse phases the 
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activity would be wholly featureless and meaningless; 
while without (|3) such a prevalent relation, it would lack 
unity; in short, the energy of being must be a unified 
diversity. It is, then, this indispensable relation between 
the moments of being — which, while all pervasive, is at the 
same time wholly and equally indifferent to all specific 
contents — that constitutes real time or succession; for in 
its indifference it resembles empty or abstract time, but 
differs essentially from it in being inseparable from the 
total content of real being, thus regarded as an activity. 

Such a view, again, raises two fresh problems : ( 1 ) In 
this continuous activity of being, what value — what sig- 
nificance — has time? I. e., why is the temporal relation 
at all necessary? What is gained by thus conceiving a 
dynamic, rather than a static reality? — (2) In what sense 
can such an endless activity truly be said ever to have any 
total content? I. e., how can totality be really harmonized 
with continuous activity? 

Both of these questions find their solution, I think, in 
the deeper view of reality as being not only a bare activity, 
but further the development* of a self-realizing whole, 
which necessarily expresses itself, as its development pro- 
ceeds, in phases having always higher and higher values. 
Viewed from this standpoint, the time relation subsists not 
only between stages which are merely earlier and later — 
for, merely as such, why need they be distinguished at all ? 
— but between moments which, as they appear, constantly 
increase in value, so that the later is also the fuller and the 
richer ; while at the same time each moment, summing up 
within itself all earlier phases, is thus also a real totality, 
and so something more than merely a fresh aspect which 

_ * Development is a richer conception than evolution. In the latter the 
initial stages are, usually at least, regarded as being much simpler than the 
later; but this simplicity is really largely illusory, being due to a lack of 
insight into the true -character of these early stages themselves, combined 
with an illegitimate limitation of the subject-matter apart from the developing 
whole. 
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might be severed and held apart from all preceding and 
all later developments. It is true that this general view 
of reality assumes each totality, as soon as it is formed, 
to be absorbed in a later and still richer phase ; but this in 
no way detracts from its nature as being in itself while 
it exists a total, a summing-up of changes so far as these 
have gone hitherto. Unless we adopt some such view, the 
activity or energy of being becomes a mere featureless series 
of detached phenomena, in which some are first and some 
last, but all alike without reason, and therefore without 
meaning or value as a whole. 

11. 

In considering next Lotze's treatment of the nature 
of space, it is essential to keep before us his attitude toward 
time — empty time being unreal, while the lapse of events, 
or succession, on the other hand is fundamentally real. 
And since time and space appear at first sight together to 
constitute a pair of allied categories, it would seem natural 
to expect that space also, like time, should have a kind of 
dual nature — have one aspect which is a part of true reality, 
together with another which is merely formal and unreal ; 
but Lotze, on the contrary, regards space as being, unlike 
time, wholly subjective and phenomenal. 

a. But I think it must be admitted at the outset that 
there exists some obscurity and difficulty here which arises 
from Lotze's phraseology; for while in dealing with time 
his language is quite clear and consistent, some degree of 
ambiguity appears to characterize all his arguments on 
space. 

What is the form of our consciousness of time? Is it 
a perception, or a conception? I think the question is still 
debatable ; Lotze, however, holds that "we have no primary 
and proper perception of it at all" ; its apparently perceptual 
character being "only obtained by images which are bor- 
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rowed from space" (p. 315) ; and this view is consistently 
adhered to throughout his entire consideration of time; 
but in his discussion of space we do not appear to be given 
the same clear presentation of the issues involved. 

Lotze states the problem with which he is concerned 
to be that of "the metaphysical value of space. . . .we only 
want to know what kind of reality we are to ascribe to 
space as we have to picture it, and with what relation to 
it we are to credit the real things which it appears to put 
in our way" (p. 231). Now "space as we have to picture 
it" must mean, I think, "space as we perceive it," for with 
any other meaning its subjectivity would seem to be pre- 
supposed from the outset; — an idea proper, e. g., cannot 
be "pictured." This view harmonizes with Lotze's own 
chapter heading, "Of the Subjectivity of Our Perception 
of Space." But here again a further degree of exactness 
appears to be necessary; for by "perception," taken lit- 
erally, we should mean the conscious process so called, and 
this again without question is subjective ; so that there can 
remain only the object 5 of this process — i. e., the content 
perceived, in this instance space — about which we may 
inquire whether it is subjective or objective 

But to the problem as he has himself thus defined it, 
Lotze by no means confines his arguments, for he passes 
on almost immediately from "the impression of a finite 
extension which is presented to our senses," to the comple- 
tion of this "picture" in "the idea of infinite space"; and 
this, rather than perceived space, itself then becomes "the 
matter whose truth and validity are in question" .... "We 
must first try to define what space as represented in our 
minds claims to be" (pp.232f).* Thus there becomes asso- 

5 The use of "object" here may be thought again to presuppose the issue; 
but it is used in the sense in which everything without exception, which can 
in any way be brought before consciousness, is thereupon an "object" for 
consciousness. 

* Italics mine. 
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ciated with the problem of the "metaphysical value of 
space," the further question of the "truth and validity of 
our idea of infinite space"; but again, there is a further 
complication, for in the chapter on "Deductions of Space" 
Lotze refers to space as "only the subjective form of ap- 
prehension evolved from the nature of our souls" (p. 276) ; T 
while in discussing the bearing of his theory upon things 
and their relations, he refers to the "active cause of our 
spatial idea in which we picture their locality" (p. 260). 
This last instance, however, may perhaps be regarded as 
merely loose phraseology, for in another connection Lotze 
points out that ideas themselves cannot have spatial predi- 
cates at all (Vol. II, p. 251). 

Amid this variety of terms, each with its own implica- 
tions, what is now the precise issue? It appears that the 
validity of our idea of infinite space has after all no de- 
cisive bearing on the question of the subjectivity of space; 
for merely in itself "infinite extension would not have with- 
held us from recognizing" the reality of even empty space 
(Vol. I, p. 323). Nor is it easy to reconcile the designa- 
tion of space as a "subjective form of apprehension" with 
Lotze's own accounts of our consciousness of spatial phe- 
nomena. Perception as a process, according to Lotze, 
"really does nothing" — there is in fact no "working or 
process at all as a means to the production of its content; 
it is nothing but a direct receptivity (loc. cit., p. 275), so 
that, if space be a "form of apprehension," this same prin- 
ciple must surely apply: it, too, in that case is "nothing 
but a direct receptivity." But how is it possible to har- 
monize these expressions with the following description of 
our experience? — "We all live. .. .under the impression 
of a finite extension which is presented to our senses as 
surrounding us" (p. 232). 

T Cf. also "(Kant) was led to regard (time) equally with space as a 
merely subjective form of our apprehension" (p. 320) ; and "spatiality is only 
our form of apprehension" (Vol. II, p. 248). 
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How can a form of apprehension — a direct receptivity 
— be "presented to our senses as surrounding us"? The 
expression is either meaningless or tautologous. Again, 
"We presuppose here the ordinary view" (which be it 
noted is the subject of the inquiry), "the world is extended 
around us in space ; the actions of things 8 .... produce in 
perception 9 a spatial image." What meaning does this 
retain if for "space" we substitute a "direct receptivity" 
which really does nothing — a "form of apprehension" ? 10 

It is thus impossible to proceed further without some 
attempt to remove these perplexities as to the exact matter 
of inquiry; and since this concerns the "subjectivity" of 
space, it follows (I think) that it must in the first place 
be taken to be a content of some kind, for the reason that 
any "form of apprehension" must, as such, obviously be 
subjective without further argument — all forms of con- 
sciousness are, as forms and by definition, subjective. 

It must again be a perceived content — not a content that 
is only conceived, imagined, or remembered; for each of 
these again is as such admittedly subjective; and Lotze 
himself supports this interpretation in his reference to "a 
direct perception, of time, 11 coordinate with that of space" 
(p- 3 X 5)- So regarded — as a perceived content — "space" 
can denote only the "extension which is presented to our 
senses as surrounding us" (p. 232) ; and thus the question 
becomes finally, Is this entity, so defined, subjective or not ? 

b. But the ground on which Lotze discusses the problem 
makes possible a still further qualification. For (disre- 
garding the Kantian antinomies) Lotze raises two fresh 
questions (p. 246) : (1) "How can space, such as it is and 

8 Themselves non-spatial. 

•I. e., of course, in "spatial perception" or "perception of space"; the 
resultant tautology is obvious. 

10 Lotze frequently appears to use loose phraseology. E. g., Vol. II, p. 
251, we have "a conscious sensation." But a sensation plainly cannot be itself 
conscious. 

11 Which he does not accept. 
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must be conceived whether occupied or not, have ascribed 
to it a reality of its own, in virtue of which it exists before 
its possible content? 12 (2) How can what we call the 
existence of things in space be conceived?" 

Now it seems to me that the form which Lotze finally 
gives to the first of these two questions, in itself makes its 
discussion superfluous; for who desires to assign to space 
such a reality as would enable it to exist before any possible 
content ? As we have seen already is the case with empty 
time, so likewise empty space, totally divorced from and 
taken as existing before its content, is merely a formal 
and abstract conception, and obviously as such subjective. 
The space whose objectivity actually is in question is the 
attribute, or property, or constituent of the perceived ex- 
tended world, 13 which is perhaps best described as "spatial" 
rather than as "existing in space." In the perceived phys- 
ical universe space is one inherent constituent ; and if it be 
proved subjective, all other elements are subjective also — 
they all stand or fall together. I think we are therefore 
justified, by the form which Lotze has given to this ques- 
tion, in leaving it without further remark, beyond noting 
a minor point which appears to involve a self-contradiction. 
For Lotze adduces, as one argument here, the nature of 
space as being a "tissue of relations which at starting we 
represented to ourselves" (p. 247), the truth being, how- 
ever, that in defining "what space as represented in our 
minds claims to be" Lotze has said explicitly that "it is 
neither form, arrangement, nor relation of things, but the 
peculiar principle essential to the possibility of relations" 
(p. 234) ; it cannot, therefore, be a "tissue of relation." 

c. We may admit, then, to sum up, that psychology will 
discover no "image of empty space, formed prior to all 

12 Why "possible content" ? What criterion have we as to what content 
is possible or impossible? 

18 Cf . "How is our position bettered by denying all extension to the real 
world....?" (p. 241). 
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perceptions, into which the mind had subsequently to trans- 
plant its impressions" (p. 260) ; and as this conception 
also becomes the ultimate form of Lotze's second funda- 
mental difficulty in accepting the objectivity of space, I 
think it is needless to dispute his conclusion here that the 
"assumption that space has independent 1 * existence and 
that things have their being in space" (thus taken as in- 
dependent) 14 is inconceivable. 

For the truth appears to be that Lotze's trenchant argu- 
ments are all directed against the ascription of objective 
reality to the merely formal abstractions — empty time and 
empty space regarded as existing prior to and indepen- 
dently of all their concrete content; and therefore his ob- 
jections do not in the least concern the reality of the per- 
ceived physical universe which (as Lotze rather curiously 
expresses it) "our perception sees extended around us" 
with "clearness and self-evidence" (p. 256) ; and when the 
difficulties in Lotze's own positive theory itself are con- 
sidered, I think it may be asserted that the objective reality 
of the perceived world may still be regarded as, to say the 
least, an open question; its time Lotze admits to be real; 
but its space he does not appear to discuss at all. 



in. 

Turning, then, to Lotze's own theory of space, we find 
that he regards "a system of relations between the realities, 
unspatial, inaccessible to perception, and purely intelligible, 
as the fact which lies at the root of our spatial percep- 
tions. 15 When these objective relations are translated into 
the subjective language of our consciousness, each finds 
its counterpart in one definite spatial image" (p. 263 )," 

14 1, e., in the sense of "preexistent" or "prior." 

15 As Dr. Dawes Hicks points out, this view was held by Plato (Proc. 
Arist. Soc, Vol. XIV, p. 18). 

18 Cf. "Every particular feature of our spatial perception corresponds to 
a ground which there is for it in the world of things" (p. 258). 
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and between this objectively real system, and perceived 
space, "there exists no resemblance."" 

This conception of reality is one of the fundamentals 
of Lotze's Metaphysics; and it should plainly be the task 
of his philosophy to attempt some explanation or descrip- 
tion of the connection between such a non-spatial real world 
and that which we perceive as in space. But I think it will 
be found both that Lotze merely asserts that the ground 
of this connection is to some degree inexplicable, and that 
the positive theory which he does propound on this point 
involves very serious, if not fatal difficulties. 

o. In the first place, as regards the manner in which 
these objective relations are translated into the subjective 
language of our consciousness, "its explanation," Lotze 
asserts, "could only be found in the peculiar nature of the 

soul. . . .but it never will be found; the question is 

unanswerable All endeavors to derive this exter- 
nality. . . .from any possible abstract relation, which are 
still unspatial, between psychical affections, 18 have led to 
fallacies" (pp. 2j$i), " We must here "postulate as given 
the capacity and obligation of the soul to apprehend an 
unspatial multiplicity 20 as in space"; it is "compelled to 
contemplate these differences not merely as feelings, but 
owing to a reason in its own nature, as magnitudes of 
space" (p. 250). This, of course, may turn out to be 
quite true; still, it is obvious that this appeal to the un- 
explained "peculiar nature of the soul" implies a serious 
weakness in the positive arguments for the subjectivity of 
space. 

1T It may be this lack of resemblance that removes what certainly appears 
to be a contradiction between the passage just cited and the following: "We 

do not traverse this perception (of space) but only the allegation of a 

being that underlies it, which must be inaccessible to perception" (p. 257) ; — 
a "being" which nevertheless (I take it) is still spatial. 

18 Not here, as elsewhere, between things. 

18 1, e., presumably, a multiplicity of unspatial things ; see note 18. 

*• "Spatial idea"— see above. 
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b. But at the same time Lotze does to some degree 
describe, if not explain, the relation between perceived 
space and the unspatial real world; and then we find that 
the translation of "objective relations into the subjective 
language of our consciousness" becomes an increasingly 
complex process. The "proximate active cause of our 
spatial idea," we next find, is not the relations "as merely 
subsisting between the things, but the concentration in the 
unity of our consciousness of effects of the things varying 
in conformity with them" (p. 260). But again, "It is not 
relations .... between the things, but only direct reactions 
which the things are subject to from each other, and ex- 
perience as inner states of themselves, which constitute 
the real fact whose perception 21 we spin out into a sem- 
blance of extension" (p. 263) ; and then finally the soul 
combines "its occasional particular impressions in the defi- 
nite situation in space in which they are the image of exter- 
nal objects," — an activity which, as we have seen, is inex- 
plicable except as being due to the "peculiar nature of the 
soul" ; while, further, these particular impressions, as inner 
states of our consciousness, are wholly dissimilar to the 
space in which they are combined (p. 257). 

But even if we concede to the soul this "peculiar na- 
ture," we must demand in the interest of reason itself, 
both that such a nature be not self-contradictory, and that 
it be capable of providing a relatively simple explanation, 
so far as possible, of our problems. 

"What important advantage," we must ask, to use 
Lotze's own words, is secured "by the assumption of this 
enigmatic" nature of the soul? I venture to say, none 
whatever ; for Lotze's theory becomes so complicated in its 
actual detail as to be in the end self-contradictory. 

c. In the first place, the world of things is translated 

21 "Perception" is plainly the wrong term to use here, for Lotze has just 
asserted that the realities — the things — are "inaccessible to perception." 
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into spatial positions — the soul combines its "particular 
impressions in the definite situation in space" (p. 274) ; 
"within our consciousness the reactions (of) things expand 
into extension" (p. 279) ; "each [objective relation] finds 
its counterpart in one definite spatial image" (p. 263). 
These three statements are all consistent. But in contrast 
with these, we have that the soul contemplates these dif- 
ferences "as magnitudes of a space whose parts are beside 
each other" (p. 250). The inconsistency here is, I think, 
obvious, — things are said to be cognized first of all under 
the forms of situation, extension, and spatial image, which 
are all in the category of pure space, and then, secondly, 
under the category, plainly quite distinct, of spatial mag- 
nitude. 

d. Then again, although there exists no resemblance 
between the intelligible relations and perceived space (p. 
263), still both systems are in their diverse ways real 
(p. 258). Lotze does not question the reality of space — 
for our perception; but "all spatial determinations are sec- 
ondary qualities, which the real relations put on for our 
minds only" ; and thus we have a duplication of reality — 
a duplication, be it noted, not a grading into degrees. The 
question is surely permissible here, Why should reality 
double itself thus? What ground is there, either in the 
nature of reality itself, or (what comes to the same thing) 
in the "peculiar nature of the soul," for such a complica- 
tion by which nothing whatever is gained? For if the 
soul is able to comprehend the whole most complex reality 
of space as this is perceived, why may it not comprehend 
the non-spatial real corresponding thereto, directly and 
without the intervention of secondary spatial forms? It 
cannot be because the non-spatial real is as such too com- 
plex to be directly apprehended, for "each of (these ob- 
jective relations) finds its counterpart in one definite spatial 
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image to the exclusion of all others" (p. 263)" — the degree 
of complexity is in each case exactly the same. And again, 
the various properties "of colors and tones," admits Lotze, 
''are not lost to us because we cannot satisfactorily sym- 
bolize them in space" (p. 283) ; so that what is gained by 
the substitution of spatial reality for the non-spatial is diffi- 
cult to conceive. 

e. But it is when the actual details of Lotze' s theory of 
the translation of this non-spatial system into space-percep- 
tion are examined, that its most serious difficulties reveal 
themselves. Assuming, in the first place, that conscious- 
ness or the soul is such that it is able to contemplate a 
certain type of feelings not merely as feelings, but as mag- 
nitudes 28 of a space, we find that Lotze now lays down 
further conditions. "If a consciousness which recollects 
its own different acts or states, experiences a number n of 
impressions of any kind in a succession which it cannot 
alter at pleasure ; if, in the transition from each impression 
to the next, it experiences alterations, sensibly homogene- 
ous and equal, of its own feeling; 24 if it abstracts from the 
various qualities of the impressions and only calls to mind 
the form under which they cohered" — all these processes 
or activities are necessary to create "the picture of an 
orderly series or system of series, in each of which between 
the terms m — 1 and m-\- 1 it is impossible for m to be 
missing" (pp. 25of). 

But as a theory of the psychology of our perception of 
reality under spatial forms this account presents many diffi- 
culties. In the first place, the perception of space itself is 
left entirely unaccounted for — is regarded as due to some 

22 Italics mine. 

28 See above, regarding magnitudes ; but the difficulties remain, whether 
the theory concerns pure space, or magnitudes of space. 

24 It is these differences, in particular, which are contemplated as also 
magnitudes of space. 
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undefined "reason in (the soul's) own nature." Then it 
is further plain, from a careful analysis of the whole pas- 
sage, that consciousness 

a recollects its states, 

P under the form of number, and 

Y of unalterable succession (and therefore of time) ; 
then between each impression thus apprehended con- 
sciousness experiences 

8 alterations, which are 

e homogeneous and equal. 

It is these latter experiences — not the primary impres- 
sions, but the alterations accompanying the transitions 
between these — which are "contemplated not merely as 
feelings but (also?) as magnitudes of space." But with 
processes and contents so complex as the theory is thus seen 
to necessitate, it must surely be impossible that introspec- 
tion should fail to reveal them under their own proper 
character. Can we then discover in our experience any 
concrete states, or definite activities, which, while them- 
selves non-spatial, occur in groups whose succession is 
fixed, and which are inseparably associated with either 
spaces or magnitudes of space? In the whole of non- 
spatial experience psychology can detect no actual content 
whatever such as that, when we experience the transition 
from one phase to the next, we thereupon become aware 
either of space or of spatial magnitude. 25 That the whole 
experience, again, is subconscious is also impossible, for 
its character — number, unalterable succession, abstraction, 
but above all recollection — are at once too definite and too 
many in number ; so that psychology cannot but pronounce 

26 It does not seem to be quite clear whether the equal and homogeneous 
alterations in feeling are experienced as feelings, and also as spatial magni- 
tudes, or merely as magnitudes alone. The first alternative would plainly 
increase the psychological difficulties of the theory ; but it seems to be implied 
by the argument on page 260. 
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the phenomena which are obviously necessitated by the 
theory to be non-existent in reality. 28 

f. Analogous difficulties which are equally serious at- 
tend the alternative exposition of this same theory which 
is given on page 260 : 27 the "series of feelings of homo- 
geneous change, experienced in the transition from the 
impression p to the impression q is felt as the distance pq." 2 * 
Here, in the first place, a series is said to be felt as a simul- 
taneity — as the distance pq ; but the view which Lotze has 
propounded as to the reality of succession — of the lapse 
of events — makes this type of apprehension wholly im- 
possible, for it is the apprehension of a succession, which 
Lotze takes to be known as real, under the subjective un- 
real form of simultaneity in space. Further, the essential 
nature of any series is such that in its apprehension as a 
series some of the terms or phases must be less vivid than 
others — must, to be apprehended at all, be remembered; 
but in the perception of a distance pq, all the elements 
therein — p, q, and pq — must be equally vivid; and thus a 
serial content, whose terms must differ in intensity of feel- 
ing, is here said to be apprehended as a spatial content, 
whose constituents are equal in intensity throughout. 

But the most serious difficulty, which, indeed, appears 
to vitiate Lotze' s entire theory, is that the apprehension of 
distance must necessarily presuppose the consciousness of 
space; the apprehension of spatial magnitude must imply 
the prior apprehension of pure space; and therefore even 
were we to admit that certain series of impressions can be 

24 Lotze admits that these "reflections are utterly foreign to the common 
consciousness, (which) never has an inkling of the intermediate processes 
required to produce feelings" (p. 259). But this does not help his theory, 
which cites not the processes which produce feelings, but the feelings them- 
selves; and of these reflective consciousness at least must have some cog- 
nizance. 

27 Slightly abridged ; italics mine. 

28 In the use of p, q, and pq, there appears to be some degree of metaphor; 
for the "distance pq" cannot really subsist between impressions p and q, unless 
p and q are already points in space; here the meaning of p and of q taken 
separately, is not the same as their meaning in pq. 
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thus apprehended under the form of distance, still to make 
this possible we should be forced to concede or presume the 
prior and in itself unexplained consciousness of pure space 
or extension. If, i. e., our consciousness of reals is (as 
Lotze asserts) possible only under the form of distance 
(or other spatial magnitude), then to what does the neces- 
sarily prior apprehension of pure space or extension corre- 
spond? Not to yet another real, for reality is one; but if 
not, then the perception of pure space corresponds to noth- 
ing in reality and becomes altogether gratuitous and in- 
explicable. 

g. But that our consciousness of reals takes the form 
not of space itself, but of distance in space, is repeated in 
another important passage: "The meeting of these two 
actions (i. e., of the reals P and Q) in our consciousness 
causes .... the possibility of a comparison and reciprocal 
reference of the two; secondly. . . .the necessity that the 
result of this comparison should assume the form of dis- 
tance in space to our perception ; and finally, the magnitude 
of the difference felt between the two actions determines . . . 
the visual angle by which we separate the impressions of the 
two elements (P and Q) " (p. 264) ; and as we found was the 
case with the account already referred to (p. 250), so 
here Lotze describes a very complex conscious activity, 
and one which, again, cannot be regarded as occurring 
subconsciously, because the visual angle is stated explicitly 
to depend on the "difference felt between the two actions" 
of P and Q. 

But this complexity of the conscious processes involved 
has further implications. That space is purely phenomenal 
is, as Lotze himself asserts, an assumption — not a "direct 
and overwhelming impression" (p. 259) ; and that reality 
is a "system of relations, unspatial, inaccessible to per- 
ception, and purely intelligible" (p. 263), is a conclusion 
from "reflections on the true state of the facts" (p. 259). 
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Thus, our knowledge of reality follows, through reflection, 
on our naive but erroneous belief that space is itself an 
ultimate real. But in the passage just cited this postulated 
sequence of reflective consciousness upon our naive belief 
is completely abandoned, and our perception of distance 
is there presented as being itself the result of processes of 
reference and of comparison which are themselves plainly 
only possible at all at a high level of consciousness ; so that 
as the consequence of these complex activities 29 we obtain 
(a) our naive, direct, overwhelming, but deceptive per- 
ception of space, and then (P) pursuing "reflections pro- 
pounded" by the assumption that space is after all phenom- 
enal, we attain our knowledge of unspatial, imperceptible, 
intelligible reality. Such is the final form of Lotze's theory 
of space and reality. Again it must be asked, Does intro- 
spection reveal these felt actions, comparison and reciprocal 
reference, underlying our perception of space and distance? 
Too complex to occur subconsciously, they are also im- 
possible during earliest infancy; while the spatial judg- 
ments of some of the lower animals are instinctively highly 
developed almost from birth, so that there is in their case 
no time whatever for the occurrence of the supposed com- 
parison and reference. 80 

IV. 

But in spite of Lotze's insistence on the phenomenal 
reality of space, and on the non-spatial character of reality, 
he adopts throughout his consideration of "The Formation 
of Our Ideas of Space" the every-day attitude of naive 
realism: "We presuppose the ordinary view — the world 

29 For both comparison and "reciprocal reference" are impossible without 
some imagery or ideal content. 

80 These, however, must not be confused with two incontestable groups of 
phenomena: (a) the gradual formation of our developed spatial judgments; 
these, however, are founded on perceptions themselves vague and indefinite, 
yet still spatial; (b) "the manifold intermediate processes (both physiological 
and psychical) required to produce" our developed judgments; but of these 
we are never conscious — they are not "felt actions." 
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is extended around us in space; we and the things in it 
have determinate places in it; actions are propagated. . . . 
and produce a spatial image ; the component parts of which 
have the same reciprocal positions as the external things 
by which they, as sensations, were produced" (Vol. II, 
p. 248). Although I think that this method of treating 
the problem is scarcely legitimate, still it is impossible to 
consider Lotze's psychological theory on any lines other 
than those which he himself chose to adopt. At the same 
time I do not think it necessary to do more than point out 
a few obscurities in Lotze's treatment of the subject. 

o. The spatial image produced in perception, according 
to Lotze, consists "in a number of excitations of nervous 
points" (Vol. II, p. 249) ; and the question thus arises. 
"How this fact of nerve-excitation becomes an object of 
knowledge for the soul." But, surely, this is a radical 
misstatement of the real facts of perception. Each spatial 
image is certainly connected in some way with excitations 
of nervous points; but the image is not these excitations. 
The nervous processes themselves are imperceptible mole- 
cular motions, which never appear in perception at all, 
whereas the spatial image has form and color and is in 
perception. Lotze has here plainly confused the nervous 
changes which are conceived by science, with the actual 
image perceived by means of the eye; and vision in itself 
has little to do with making nerve excitations "an object 
of knowledge." That is the work of physiology and has 
nothing to do with vision as such. 

b. Lotze next conceives these excitations as undergoing 
"the transition to consciousness" (Vol. II, p. 252) ; 81 and 
since consciousness is non-spatial their spatial character 
must now be dispensed with, and so "the continuation of 
the process consists in the production of an idea — the 

81 The obscurity is increased by the equivalence here of the terms "excita- 
tions" and "impressions." 
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idea of space. . . .From this non-spatial material the soul 
has to re-create entirely afresh the spatial image that has 
disappeared"; and this it does "for unknown reasons." 
It would certainly be difficult to find any others to justify 
the general incomprehensibility of this entire process. For 
having first of all confusedly identified the spatial image 
(itself distinct from the external spatial thing) with the 
nerve-excitations, and having then, simply because con- 
sciousness itself is non-spatial, dispensed with spatiality, 
we find that the soul re-creates both the idea of a space, 
and the spatial image that has once existed and has dis- 
appeared. But this final spatial image cannot itself be an 
idea, nor can it be identical with nervous excitations, and 
the resultant obscurity seems to be Lotze's penalty of hav- 
ing abandoned, merely for the convenience of argument, 
his initial fundamental principle of the non-spatiality of 
the real. We appear, then, to have little beyond pure 
guesswork, rather than any philosophic assignment of rele- 
vant conditions; one attribute is added to another, suppo- 
sitiously and "for unknown reasons," thus recalling the 
older method of "preestablished harmony" ; forgetting that 
it is always the essential task of philosophy to construct 
its own harmony. 

J. E. Turner, 
Liverpool, England. 



